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nal creation, and the engraver's spirited interpretation of it will 
scarcely fail of a welcome. In the features and expression of the 
face the art of the painter has triumphed, although of the picture 
itself the real significance lies in the harmonies and contrasts of 
intense tones and splendid hues. The costume of the jester is a 
brilliant scarlet throughout, and the presentation of this costume 
is almost perfect of its kind. Amid all the gorgeousness of colour- 



ing the severe simplicity of the design stands out with added grace. 
The pose of the figure is easy and natural, and the relief wonder- 
ful ; at a distance of twenty feet the man seems to be in front of 
and separate from the canvas. In short, Chase's ' Court Jester ' is 
one of the most striking of recent American works, and from the 
genius that produced it the public have reason to expect much that 
will please. 



NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 



CHAPTER XX. 

FROM the oldest time weddings and funerals have been 
great events, and considerable expenses have ever at- 
tended them. Such is the case still in Norway, especially with 
regard to weddings. What a contrast to a Norwegian wedding, 
carried out with all its details, is the modern civilisation of 
being married before a " Registrar," a process which must be 
sudden death to sentiment, and destructive of all the sacred 
associations so closely linked with the solemnity of marriage 
in Norway ! Marriage takes time. The Lutheran Church 
has two distinct services or ceremonies, which conduce to the 
steady-going of the young people concerned, and tend to 
develop prudent and careful living. There is first the betrothal, 
and then the wedding. Circumstances decide the particular 
period between the two events — one year generally, sometimes 
two or more ; in any case it is a good preparation for the 
responsibilities of married life, and certainly works well. One 
thing is beyond denial — it affords an opportunity to discover latent 
objections and bad habits, which might not crop out all at once 
when the lover is offering a concentrated essence of courtship. 
By the betrothal system a girl steps at once into a certain and 
marked position, as it were an aspirant to the honour and 



dignity of marriage, and this training has generally a most 
wholesome effect. Amongst the peasants this is also carried 
out in the provinces, but the simple folk are sometimes a little 
impatient of the second ceremony, and the law of Norway has 
alleviated any difficulty which might arise from such impetuosity, 
and taken the same status as Scotch law. 

Both weddings and funerals are characterized by heavy liba- 
tions. The wedding festival will last a week— early and late ; 
it is not " What a day we are having ! ' ' but ' ' What a week we are 
having!" The home love of the people is prominently shown 
on occasions like these ; their simple affection and general kind- 
liness can only be the outcome of tenderness and sympathy 
in their every-day life, when the mothers are so motherly, the 
fathers so fatherly. No "iceberg dads" are to be found in 
Norway ; they are more like the stoves which every one gathers 
round for comfort, when the chills of life are likely to be forth- 
coming. And the priest comes out strongly on these occasions, 
for he is a part of every family, as we have previously noticed ; he 
shares the troubles of the flocks, and enhances their joys, with- 
out his presence being in any way a kill-joy ; on the contrary, he 
enters into all that is going on, joins in the songs, is generally 
convivial at table, and is not shy of tobacco ; he is, in fact, a 
practical, genial Christian, and so does good service in the 
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cause he represents, and is an ever-present comfort to his 
flock. 

We now come to the last ceremonies of the Church, remarking 
on our way the very great importance attached by the Lutheran 
Church to confirmation. In this the Church does well, and sows 
good seed at the right time — seed which is to be joy of riper 

* Continued from page 232. 



years and the backbone of posterity. A Norwegian funeral is 
surrounded by an unwholesome atmosphere of intense melan- 
choly ; hope and faith seem trampled down for the moment by the 
weight of present grief. The Norwegians certainly do not look 
upon the arrival of the reaper who puts in the sickle as the " order 
of release " from the trammels of our lower state. Perhaps their 
intensity of feeling is a certain relief from which they rebound 
to a lighter burden in after-life. Their quiet, secluded life 
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encourages this, the very sombreness of the country develops it, 
and the almost oppressive grandeur of the scenery sustains it, 
while the absence of birds with joyous song certainly adds to it. 
Funerals in this country take many forms. First, in towns, for 
plump, portly burghers, as well as for men of note in letters, 
politics, or Art, there is the old form of coffin chariot, with cock- 
hatted driver, the horses clothed in all the panoply of funereal 
darkness, the road sprinkled with juniper or yew twigs, the 
Death's head blended with a flame rising from the urn as deco- 
ration ; the latter the only cheerful, hopeful thought in the whole 
arrangement. Military funerals are much the same in all lands. 
And now away from towns and cemeteries to the more simple 
method of taking farewell of passing spirits and lifeless clay. 

During the visit to Indfjord a description was given of the 
funeral of Ingeborg, a good "pige" swept away by a landslip. 
How full of sympathy the good folk were ; how the finest breed of 



" blakken " was brought with the best carved collar the district 
could produce to honour her last remains ! And in another 
place we referred to the more common occurrence of the coffin 
being placed ona" stolkjser. ' ' During the winter in some of the 
most inaccessible farms, such as the Geiranger, where there is no 
landing-place, the body is kept until spring. This seems protracted 
agony, but there is the balance of nature — no decomposition. 
In the less-frequented rivers a solitary boat may sometimes be 
seen, containing a funeral party unattended, their sorrow self- 
contained and unshared by others. One of our woodcuts 
illustrates a touching incident— a bonder and wife taking their 
"only one" to God's acre. This is secluded life intensified; 
their little one, their joy and pet lamb, was called home, and 
they had to take to its resting-place their treasure and home 
delight. The poor mother may have borne up bravely, but the 
sight of the churchyard in the distance was too much for her, 
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and at last she gave way and sobbed over the coffin. But when 
she arrives the priest with kindly voice and deep sympathy will 
comfort her and cheer her. Little, however, will they talk as they 
row back, with their hearts full and their home empty. None 
but those who have had an only one called away can realise the 
blank— their "sunbeam " gone. The home life of Norway is very 
simple throughout: in summer, the perfect enjoyment of the 
short but bright' season ; in winter, spinning, weaving, and 
sledging. The absence of rudeness— the modern term "chaff" is 
unknown— the "even-manneredness" of the people in all classes, 
must strike a stranger. Whatever may be the class of society, 
there is always the same kindly politeness. No double set of 
manners, as civilisation brings about, no rudeness to inferiors, 
or fawning to superiors ; the equal distribution of this world's 
goods, combined with innate kindliness, prevents this. No 
unkindness, for they are tender to all dumb animals, and that is 
an undoubted sign of sterling worth. And yet, with all this, 



what jolly little things the children and young folk are ! They 
will make the most charming little curtsey, and then go off, 
children to the core. A good innocent romp, how they enjoy it ! 
The young girls, too, are so natural, perfectly easy, and well- 
behaved, that it is refreshing to be with them. Nothing prim or 
starched about them, but good hearts, with the bloom of youth. 
Their dances, too, how they enjoy them ; and then a song, 
with a chorus from the whole company, and another dance ! 
Capital housewives these Scandinavian maidens should make, 
for even the froken, or young girl of position, carries out all the 
household duties of home, and enters into the real work of life 
with the greatest earnestness, being mistress of every detail, and 
yet the most charming of God's work, a natural lady. N.B.— 
The "patriarch" did not lose his heart in Gamle Norge ; that 
was safely at home in the good care of one who has monopolized 
it ever since he was a boy. 

Norwegian housekeeping is so totally different from anything 
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we have that it will be well to note it here. The wife has 
greater responsibility and requires more forethought than with us. 



There are no co-operative stores to which to send a long list ; no 
one calls for orders, or solicits the favour of custom ; no inviting 
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circulars or enticing advertisements create an appetite for new I absolutely and perfectly necessary, and must be had. No ; the 
purchases, and make one believe that superfluous things are | husband does not go to town every day, and bring back anything 
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that the dear wife has forgotten. Her mental powers and good 
management must be equal to getting everything in before the 



winter arrives, not for the family only, but for the labourers also ; 
and all this perhaps on slender means, and sparse harvests. 



